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They returned the captain, 
shjaken, to his room. They 
brought him a huge tray of food, 
but Bucher did hot eat. He had 
not eaten all day and would not 
eat for several more days be- 
cause he was simply incapable 
of 'eating. He did, for the first 
time since the night before his 
capture, sleep, but it was a fit- 
ful sleep because his tormented 
mind would not allow him rest, 
and at one point during the long 
night he rose from his cot and 
went to the bucket of water in 
the corner and tried to drown 
himself. 

Thus in less than 36 hours aft- 
er the North Koreans accosted 
the Pueblo on the high seas did 
Super-C get what he wanted: a 
formal statement signed by the 
ship’s captain admitting to es- 
pionage and intrusion. 

At least that’s what he need- 
ed. What he wanted was consid- 
erably more, and he set out de- 
liberately, methodically to get 
that too: an elaboration of the 
lie, more lies to compound and 
strengthen it, the same lie care- 
fully rephrased to sound less 
like a lie, lies set down in long- 
hand to satisfy his curious ad- 
diction to the written word. 

In the blur of hours and days 
that followed, Lloyd Bucher 
would be forced to copy the 
typed confession in his own 
handwriting again and again, to 
be photographed while copying 
it, to record it on tape in his 
own accents. 

In the meantime, Super-C 
could turn his attention to the 
other Pueblo officers. 

To a man,' they had declined 


all the first day to reveal any 
more than their names, ranks, 
serial numbers, dates of birth, 
and - their jobs aboard the Pueb- 
lo. 

SOME DID TALK 
Some, like the mischievous) 
Tim Harris, did converse with ’ 
their captors. Harris’s answers 
were typical and seemed at first 
to satisfy. 

“Where is Washington, 
D.C.?” the interrogator asked. 
“One hundred miles north of 
Rhode Island,” Harris replied. 
“Where is this Air Force Acad- 
my?” “In Texas.” “On Lyndon 
Johnson’s ranch?” “Of course.” 
Later, having broken the com- 
manding officer, Super-C be- 
came less tolerant. On the 
morning of Jan. 25 Skip Schu- 
macher underwent a two-hour 
grilling. “No! No! You lie! You 
lie!” the interrogator screamed 
repeatedly. Schumacher stuck 
to the cover story. 

Next morning he was pushed 
into one of the three interroga- 
tion rooms and forced to squat 
down, balancing on the balls of 
his feet, with his hands raised 
high above his head. While the 
interrogator screamed questions 
and threats, two guards kicked 
Schumacher in the back and 
chest, kicked him upright each 
time he fell. After 20 minutes 
the officer released him, shout- 
ing after him as the guards 
dragged him to his room: “How 
long can you go without food?” 
The following afternoon five 
North Korean officers came to 
Schumacher’s room along with 
four guards. They repeated the 
kicking, but this time guards 
stood on the left and right of the 
squatting prisoner with cocked 
machineguns held inches from 
his head. At length Schumacher 
said, ‘Okay, okay, I’ll tell you. 
Stop kicking me.” They did, and 
he wrote down ten of the most 


fanciful fabrications he could 
dream up, all dealing with 
oceanographic research. 

MORE TORTURE 

Once, when they took Schu- 
macher from his room at 4 
a.m., he got a glimpse of Harry 
Iredale, the oceanographer, in 
another interrogation room in 
the same squatting position. 

As the days passed, the tor- 
ture became more frequent, 
more cruel. 

After one severe beating they 
forced Gene Lacy to sit naked 
on a steaming radiator. During 
a session in which Ed Murphy 
lost consciousness six times, 
they stripped him to his shorts 
and kicked him until his shorts 
/%re soaked with blcod. At 
z times the guards placed a stick, 
^if.table leg with square corners, 
^behind the prisoners’ knees 
2®en they squatted so that soon 
their legs lost all feeling. At oth- 
er times they bound the prison- 
ers’ upraised hands with wire, 
or forced them to hold a chair 
above their heads, squatting 
with the stick behind their 
knees, and whenever the chair 
fell they kicked them savagely. 
Often th e guards stomped on the 
backs of their legs and ankles, 1 
and made them run on their 
knees on the rough floor until 
their legs wer e raw and bloody. 

In the end all the officers 
wrote the required confessions. 
All had been shown the cap- 
*Tired Pueblo documents. All 

were convinced their captors 
would eventually get from them 
what they wanted. 

Security in The Barn was 
tight. At no time did word of the 
officers’ treatment leak to the 
other end of the long, third-floor 
dormitory where the Pueblo’s 
crewmen were quartered in 12 
separate rooms. The men heard 
nothing, saw nothing, but tried 
in every way to communicate 
what little information they 
could ascertain about their pre- 
dicament. 

They were given chores. 
While Murray Kisler, a C.T., 
scrubbed the floor outside his 
I room he put his ear to the base- 
board to find out who was in 
which room— who, indeed, was 
in the building with him. Then 
h e told his roommates. Men who 
could peek through keyholes 
kept careful track of who came 
and went to the head, tried to 
meet one another there to whis- 
per information. Once a guard 
caught Chuck Law talking to the 


captain in the head, took the 
sailor out in the hallway and 
blackened his eye and bloodied 
his nose. 

I 

But the communications ; 
blackout was not total. Lee Roy I 
Hayes, the radioman, was sent { 
on e day to clean the captain’s ’ 
room. While the two were to- • 
gether, with a guard hovering 
nearby, Bucher tapped out in 
Morse Code with his pencil: 
“Hodges dead.’" Hayes’s trained 
ear picked up the message. And 
the idea. 

He returned to his room, tap- 
ping a few code words on a ra- 
diator pipe. Charles Ayling, a 
C.T. in the next room, heard the 
tapping, and tapped back. The 
two exchanged test messages, 
convinced each other of their 
identities, and a network was 
born. That was how Ayling and 
his roommates learned of 
Hodges’s death. At times Hayes 1 
suspected the North Koreans 
also joined the radiator network 
to eavesdrop, so the men were 
cautious with their messages. 

At the opposite end of the 
building, in the room adjoining 
Super-C’s large office, lay the 
three wounded crewmen in ago- 
ny and filth — Woelk, Chicca, 
Crandell— and with them the 
soft-voiced ship’s baker, Dale 
Rigby. 

IN SICK BAY 

The room stank of rotten 
flesh, dried blood, pus and ex- 
crement. Each time the guard 
opened the door Rigby pleaded 
for medical help for his ship- 
mates, but the guard said noth- 
ing. Or said “wait.” 

Rigby had learned first aid in 5 
the Boy Scouts, but it was of lit- « 
tie use to him now. All he could : 
do was help the men clean their •' 
infected wounds, help them to * 
the head, except for Woelk, who 
couldn’t move and it was days 
before they provided a bed pan, 
help them change position on 
their cots to ease the pain. 
Woelk moaned and often cried 
out. Rigby implored the guards 
but they would only tell him to 
wait. He prayed. 

Rigby was one of the lowest 
rated sailors on the Pueblo, a 
commissaryman third class. He 
knew nothing of the ship’s true 


mission, nothing of the function- 
ing of its fancy electronic gear, 
was not cleared to see material 
of even the least security classi- 
fication. Thus it remains a mys- 
tery why, on the afternoon of 
the day the prisoners arrived in 
Pyongyang, a guard opened the 
door and beckoned Rigby to an 
interrogation room across the 
hall. 

A North Korean officer want- 
ed the young sailor to fill out a 
form. The questions included his 
present duty assignment, pre- 
vious stations, family history 
| an the like. Rigby filled in only 
| his name, rank and serial num- 
ber. The officer was insistent. 
He screamed at Rigby. Finally 
a . guard put the stick behind 
Rigby’s knees and made him 
squat and hold the chair over 
his head. Rigby held the chair 
for 45 minutes before It fell and 
the kicking began. 

THE BAKER’S ORDEAL 
So that the guard’s heavy boot 
heels would strike exposed 
flesh, they stripped Rigby naked 
and repeated the torture. The 
sailor remained mute. The offi- 
cer threatened to shoot Rigby 
and the guard pressed his gun 
;o his head. Rigby was positive 
;hat in the next instant he 
would be dead, but he still 
would not go beyond name, 
rank, serial number. The gun 
clicked on an empty chamber. 

Enraged, the officer told Rig- 
by that his shipmate, Norman | 
Spear, a fireman, had talked 
and he should also, if he knew 
what was good for him. No, Rig- 
by replied, Spear would never 
talk. 

Once more the guard jammed 
the stick behind Rigby’s bleed- 
ing knees, but this time he was 
not content with kicking him 
when he dropped the chair; he 
beat him as well with a table 
leg and opened a gaping wound 
on Rigby’s back. 

This lasted four hours. 

Finally the officer who was 
shouting an incessant stream 
of questions at Rigby began 
shouting the answers too. It 
began to dawn on Rigby’s grog- 
gy mind that his torturers al- 
ready had all the information 
they wanted him to put in the 
questionnaire. 

“Rigby . . baker! Rigby . 
baker!” the officer screamed. 

“All right,” Rigby murmured 
“I’ll tell you what you want to 
know.” 

For two hours the officer 


quizzed him. He asked about the 
meals served aboard the Pueb- 
lo, how much meat, how much 
milk, the cost of food per day. 
One of the most sophisticated 
intelligence ships afloat lay 
moored in the harbor at Wonsan 
—and for such information the 
North Koreans beat the ship’s 
baker senseless. 

FINALLY A DOCTOR 

Then they returned Dale Rig- 
by to the foul room with the 
wounded. 

At every opportunity Rigby 
besought the guards to send 
help for Woelk and Chicca and 
Crandell, especially Woelk who 
was delirious with pain. 

On the third night of captivity 
two guards came and took 


Woelk on his sodden stretcher to 
a room down the hall and put 
the stretcher on a table. A bare 
light bulb hung from the ceiling. 
In the dull yellow glow a doctor 
performed major surgery on the 
wounded seaman. He had no 
anesthesia. 

The operation eased Woelk’s 
agony for a day, but the infec- 
tion returned and the pain 
steadily increased. As before, 
he could not move without ex- 
cruciating effort and gentle help 
;from Rigby. The stench in the 
room worsened; one man 


opened the doc-r and vomited. 
After a time they gave Rigby a 
bottle of disinfectant and, as 
best he could, five times a day, 
he disinfected the room. Worse 
than his own discomfort was 
Rigby’s grief that he could not 
comfort the others. He gradual- 
ly convinced the guards that 
Woelk might die. Ten days 
passed, then two men came in 
the night and threw a blanket 
ever Woelk and’ took him on a 
jeep through the frozen dark- 
ness to a hospital. 

(Continued Saturday) 


